GENEVA

And there Is Ernest the Great.   Why omit
him?

BATTLER. We shall see. History, not I, must award
the palm.

JUDGE. Let us omit all personalities, gentlemen.
Allow me to recall you to the Important point reached
by Sir Midlander.

SIR o. What was that, my lord?

JUDGE. When you were challenged as to what your
country would do in the event of a conflict of interest,
you said frankly you did not know.

SIR o. Well, I dont.

BATTLER. And you call yourself a statesman!

SIR o. I assure you I do not. The word is hardly in
use in England. I am a member of the Cabinet, and in
my modest amateur way a diplomatist. When you ask
me what will happen if British interests are seriously
menaced you ask me to ford the stream before we
come to it. We never do that in England. But when
we come to the stream we ford it or bridge it or dry it
up. And when we have done that it is too late to think
about it. We have found that we can get on without
thinking. You see, thinking is very little use unless
you know the facts. And we never do know the poli-
tical facts until twenty years after. Sometimes a
hundred and fifty.

JUDGE. Still, Sir Midlander, you know that such an
activity as thought exists.

SIR o. You alarm me, my lord. I am intensely re-
luctant to lose my grip of the realities of the moment
and sit down to think. It is dangerous. It is unEng-
lish. It leads to theories, to speculative policies, to